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Coming Flower Show in. Boston 


Unusual preparations are being 
made for the Spring Flower Exhibi- 
tion to be held by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mareh17-21. For the first 
time the garden clubs of Massachu- 
setts are to cooperate. One entire hall 
has been given over to these clubs, 
which have provided special classes, 
including dining table decorations, 
living room decorations, mantle dec- 
orations and_ greenhouse flowers. 
Loring Underwood, Mrs. H. F. Bige- 
low and W. N. Craig have been ap- 
pointed special judges for these 
classes, which are open only to mem- 
bers of the garden clubs in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The committee in charge of the gar- 
den club exhibit is as follows: Mrs. 
Edward Wigglesworth, Jr., chairman; 
Mrs. Thomas Motley, Mrs. Ward 
Thoron, Mrs. William A. Copeland, 
Mrs. James D. Colt, Mrs. Robert C. 
Morse, Mrs. Philip B. Weld, Mrs. 
N. P. Hallowell, Mrs. W. Rodman 
Peabody and Mrs. Roger S. Warner. 

The general exhibit of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society will 
occupy the two main halls and will 
include many special groups, consist- 
ing of rare flowers from private 
greenhouses in the vicinity of Boston. 
Orchids, Kurume Azaleas, Indian 
Azaleas and Acacias will be shown in 
great numbers. A special feature will 
also be made of cut Roses, a grand 
prize of a gold medal and of a thou- 
sand dollars being offered for the best 
display. A mammoth bulb garden is 
being arranged for, and great num- 
bers of Tulips, Narecissi and Hya- 
cinths in pots will also be shown. 
Music will be provided by a Hawaiian 
Band. 


Moving Large Cacti 


The boxing, crating and transplant- 
ing of large and small Cactus plants 
as carried on in the West is a very 
interesting process. In some localities, 
especially where sand and rock pre- 
dominate in the soil, much difficult 
work is often required. 


A trench is dug around the plant 
and the sides of the box are put in 
place and securely nailed. Upright 
braces are then fastened to the sides 
of the box high enough to tie and hold 
the plant in position. All parts of the 
braces that come in contact with the 
plant are wrapped with burlap or 
some other material to avoid bruising. 

Raising the plant to the surface is 
accomplished by filling back about one 
foot of earth in the hole after the 
plant has been tipped to one side and 


repeating this operation on the other 
side until high enough for loading. If 
plenty of room is at hand and no other 
plants interfere, a slanting trench can 
be dug to the bottom of the hole, after 
which the plant can be rolled out by 
using planks and ordinary pipe rol- 
lers. A block and tackle is necessary 
for heavy plants, or an automatic jack 
or a derrick can be used effectively. 

In the case of a large specimen, 
heavy roots which have been cut or 
bruised in digging are cut smooth with 
a fine-toothed saw or a sharp knife 
and then sealed: a small blow torch is 
often used. 
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LARGE CACTUS WHICH HAS JUST BEEN TRANSPLANTED 
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After transplanting, it is necessary 
to support the plant with upright 
stakes or pipes to hold the top erect: 
sometimes guy wires can be used ef- 
fectively for such work. 

Most Cacti are not very exacting as 
to soil, so long as there is sufficient 
drainage, which is absolutely neces- 
sary for successful cultivation. It is, 
however, important to know the kind 
of soil certain varieties require to 
produce typical color and length of 
spines. Sometimes too much plant 
food or too sandy a soil will change 
the character of the spines completely. 

Many Cacti can be transplanted 
without a particle of soil attached to 
the roots. In fact, most of them are 
handled in this way, as it is more con- 
venient and more economical. How- 
ever, if the distance is not too long 
and the inconvenience not too great 
the extra cost of boxing a ball of 
earth around the roots is well repaid 
by the quick recovery of the plant. In 
most cases no set-back and many 
times not even a temporary stop in 
the development of the plant will be 
noticed, if the boxing method is used. 





Coming Orchid Exhibition at 
Philadelphia 


The orchid lovers of America will 
be interested to know that the outlook 
for the next or second, national exhi- 
bition of the American Orchid Soci- 
ety, to be held at Philadelphia, May 
7-9, 1926, is most promising. Those 
who were fortunate enough to attend 
the first exhibition of the society at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, in May, 
1924, will not easily be convinced that 
there is a possibility that the Phila- 
delphia show will surpass the one at 
Boston, but from present indications 
this may prove to be the case. 

The Boston exhibition was most 
instructive and materially advanced 
the culture of Orchids in the United 
States. As a result of this, the prin- 
cipal amateur and commercial Orchid 
growers of the United States are plan- 
ning to make extensive exhibits at the 
Philadelphia Show. 

This exhibition, like the Boston one, 
will be free to all visitors, and on this 
account among others, the exhibition 
is being sponsored by the horticultural 
societies of Pennsylvania, New York 
and Massachusetts and by the Soci- 
ety of American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists, all of whom 
have been most liberal in the donation 
of gold and silver medals for special 
prizes at the show. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety is actively cooperating with the 
American Orchid Society in the work 
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and expense necessary for the exhibi- 
tion and special silver cups and plates 
have been generously offered by cer- 
tain ladies and gentlemen of New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, while 
the Pennsylvania Museum is exerting 
itself most vigorously in making ar- 
rangements for staging the exhibition 
at Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park. 





Henri Correvon’s Tour 


Monsieur Henri Correvon under the 
auspices of Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture for Women 
at Groton, Mass., is having a most 
successful tour. After lecturing be- 
fore the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society he spoke at Hartford, New 
Bedford, and Milton. Leaving New 
England, to lecture on Tuesday, Feb. 
16, at the Colony Club in New York 
and on the 17th before the New York 
Horticultural Society. On Thursday, 
Feb. 18, he was in Philadelphia and 
on Saturday, Feb. 20, he was enthusi- 
astically received at the Smithsonian 
Institute by an audience of 600. 

Monday, Feb. 22, he lectured for 
the James River Garden Club at 
Richmond, Va., and on Thursday the 
25th at Cornell University. Saturday, 
Feb. 27 found him at Rochester, N. Y., 
speaking for the Rochester Garden 
Club. On Monday, March 1, he will 





EARLY MARCH WORK 


ys hotbeds if they are to be 
used. 
OW seeds of annuals which are slow 
to germinate, in boxes of earth in 
the house. 
pears up your seed orders, remem- 
bering that late orders cannot al- 
ways be filled. 
ig Dahlias are to be grown from seed, 
make a sowing in boxes of earth in 
the house before the middle of the 
month. 
oo the seeds of Cannas early in 
March. Canna seeds should be 
soaked for several days before they 
are planted in order to have them 
germinate promptly. 
pone pruning fruit trees. 








«aaa grape vines. 


RUNE shrubs which do not flower 
until late summer. 
PRAY ornamental and fruit trees 
for San Jose scale and other insects, 
using miscible oils by preference. Lime 
sulphur stains woodwork but the oil 
sprays do not. 
Y special attention to the spray- 
ing of Lilacs and Flowering 
quinces, which are hae | likely to be 
infested with oyster shell scale. 
OOK over Dahlia tubers in the cel- 
lar to see that they are not becom- 
ing shriveled or are not decaying. If 
they are to dry, sprinkle them lightly. 
If decayed spots are found, cut them 
out and sprinkle with powdered sul- 
phur. 
ALVIA patens and Salvia farinacea 
started from seeds in the house 
now will bloom much of the summer. 
LUMPS of Astilbe purchased now 
and potted up immediately will 
flower freely before the end of spring. 
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be in Pittsburgh, March 3 at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., March 5 at Detroit and 
on March 6 in Columbus, March 8 he 
will speak before the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs at Cincinnati, March 9 in 
Dayton, March 10 at the Museum of 
Art in Cleveland and on March 12 
before the Lake Shore Garden Club 
at Drakes Hotel in Chicago. 





New England Gladiolus Society 


The New England Gladiolus Society 
met Saturday afternoon, February 13, 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston. The 
members were presented with the new 
Year Book of the Society. This is a 
new venture for the New England 
Gladiolus Society, and to judge from 
the comments the members were much 
pleased. The Year Book contains the 
winter program, a brief history of the 
society prepared by the president, a 
copy of the constitution and by-laws, 
a complete list of the officers and 
members ‘and as far as was available 
a list of prize winners and the win- 
ning varieties at last year’s show. 

The program for the afternoon con- 
sisted of a talk by David Tyndall on 
‘Schedules and Classification.’’ Mr. 
Tyndall outlined in a brief way what 
he hopes to do for this year’s show. 
By the elimination of some classes, 
which eall for a duplication, he hopes 
to gain more space for decorative 
classes. 

As for classification, he wishes the 
exhibitors to show a little more regard 
for what is asked for in the schedule. 
If a blotched variety is asked for, the 
variety shown should be one with a 
blotch and not feather markings. A. C. 
Scott of East Weymouth read a very 
fine paper on judging. 

The next meeting of this society 
will be held March 15, when F. O. 
Shepardson, the president, will give 
a talk on the ‘‘Objects of the Soci- 
ety.’’ William E. Clark will talk on 
‘‘Increasing Membership,’’ and For- 
man T. McLean on the ‘‘ Educational 
Value of Exhibitions and _ Trial 
Grounds.’’ 





Association of Kew Gardeners in 
America 


This association will hold its annual 
meeting at the Hotel Brunswick, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Saturday, March 20. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p. m. and 
after the business meeting some of the 
members will tell about a recent visit 
to the West Indies. Those intending 
to be present should notify the secre- 
tary at least three days previous to 
the meeting. The secretary is Wm. H. 
Judd, and his address the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, Boston, Mass. 
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Sowing Seeds in the House 





It is necessary to start many of the 
annual flowers in boxes or earth in 
the house in March in order to have 
early bloom in the garden, always 
provided that neither a greenhouse 
nor a hotbed is available for the pur- 
pose. No great difficulty is found in 
starting flowers in variety by use of 
boxes which can be placed in a kitchen 
window, or better still in a bay 
window where there is an abundance 
of light. 


Florists commonly use flats, which 
are small boxes of uniform size, about 
three inches high. The amateur can 
get equally good results with boxes 
from the grocery store cut down to 
about the same height. Sometimes 
cigar boxes are used, but are rather 
too shallow. Soil can be obtained 
cheaply from greenhouse men or flor- 
ists. 


If soil from the garden is used to 
fill the boxes, it should be mixed with 
about half its bulk of sand. Part of 
this soil should be screened so that it 
will be free from lumps. This part can 
be used for covering the seeds. It is 
also advisable to put the boxes of 
earth into the range oven for twenty 
minutes or so, for a baking completely 
destroys weed seeds and whatever in- 
sect pests may be contained in the 
soil. A prolonged baking is injurious, 
however, as it devitalizes the soil. 

It is well to fill the boxes almost to 
the top so that the sides will not shade 
the surface. Then the earth should be 
tamped with a brick or block of wood. 
The next process is the sowing of the 
seeds, and it is best to make small fur- 
rows with a pencil or stick. Amateurs 
oftentimes use too much seed and yet 
it is quite possible to go to the other 
extreme and sow too thinly. Where 
there are a number of seeds close to- 
gether the seedlings can push through 
the soil more readily than when they 
are isolated. Small seeds should be 
merely sown on the top of the soil, a 
little sand then being sifted over them 
with the fingers. It is a common mis- 
take to sow seeds too deeply, even in 
flats. 

When the sowing has been com- 
pleted, the soil should again be firmed 
with a brick or block of wood and 
water applied. Amateurs are often 
puzzled to know how they can water 
the boxes without washing out the 
seeds. Small boxes can be set in pans 
of water, which will be soaked up 
from the bottom. When this plan is 
not feasible, square pieces of tissue 
paper the size of each box may be cut 


and set in place over the soil. Water 
can be readily applied to this paper 
with a rose syringe such as florists 
use, or by means of the little device 
for sprinkling clothes which is for 
sale in all Ten Cent Stores. The water 
will soon saturate the paper and work 
down into the soil. It is not necessary 
to remove the paper, as it will de- 
compose sufficiently in a few days for 
the little seedlings to push up through 
it. 

Germination can be hastened by 
placing a pane of glass over each box, 
but the glass should be raised a quar- 
ter inch at one end to admit air. It is 
wise to keep the boxes out of the sun 
but in a warm place until the seedlings 
appear, after which they may be set 
in a sunny window. 

Transplanting will be required after 
the first true leaves appear, either to 
other flats or to pots. Many garden 
makers like to use small paper pots 
or dirt bands, because they can be set 

in the open ground later without dis- 
turbing the roots of the plants. A 
coldframe will be found a great con- 
venience, as the started plants can be 


— 
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set in it several weeks before danger 
of frost has passed, developing to 
greater advantage than in the house 
and being gradually hardened off un- 
til they are ready for the open ground. 
Some annuals must be started in 
March in order to have them flowering 
when summer starts. Others which 
germinate more quickly need not be 
started until April. Among those 
which are best started early are the 
following: Ageratum, Amaranthus, 
Snapdragon, Arctotis (Blue Eyel 
African Daisy), Calendula (Pot Mari- 
golds), China Aster, Annual Lark- 
spur, Helichrysum, Lobelia, Forget- 
Me-Not (treated as an annual), Ne- 
mesia, Nicotiana, Petunia, Salpiglos- 
sis, Salvia, Schizanthus, Thunbergia, 
Tritoma, Verbena and Vinea rosea. 





SWEET ALYSSUM AS A HOUSE 
PLANT 


Sweet Alyssum is one of the most 
satisfactory house plants we have ever 
grown. It has the great merits of be- 
ing inexpensive, easy to grow and 
abundantly prolific of flowers. In Oc- 
tober we transplanted a few seedlings 
from the garden to six-inch pots 
filled within half an inch of their tops 
with good soil. After keeping them in 








(Upper) MAKING FURROWS FOR SEEDS IN A FLAT 
(Lower) PLACING TISSUE PAPER ON THE SOIL BEFORE APPLYING WATER 
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partial shade for a few days we took 
them into the house and placed them 
on a sunny window sill. Beyond giv- 
ing them water daily and a little 
liquid manure once a month, they re- 
ceived no further attention: yet they 
gave us snowbanks of bloom continu- 
ously all winter long. 

When one does not already have a 
source of plants a five cent packet of 
seed will supply many times more 
plants than can be used. But sowing 
should be done during August or Sep- 
tember so as to give the plants a good 
start before winter sets in. 

The best variety we have used for 
indoor use is Little Gem or Carpet-of- 
Snow which is of very dwarf, compact 
habit, usually only four inches high. 
With us the plants have always 
started to bloom while really tiny, 
and steadily to increase in prolificacy 
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Lowthorpe School. The Silene are not 
a distinguished family but have deli- 
cate charm and in the case of our 
own S. virginica (the Fire-pink) some- 
thing much stronger than charm. 8. 
alpestris with its rambling shoots of 
shining green and slender ascending 
stems carrying starry fringed flowers 
proves happy in a cool, not too sunny 
place in light rich soil. At Lowthorpe 
it does not reach a great size but it 
does thrive in the broken stone of the 
‘‘seree’’?’ and the type sows itself 
quite freely in the crevices. 
—R. 8. Sturtevant. 

Groton, Mass. 





HYACINTHUS CANDICANS 


Galtonia is another name for the 
bulb commonly known as Hyacinthus 
candicans, a bulb which if planted 
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when sown in good soil will make 
good sized bulbs the first year. These 
bulbs can be stored like those of 
Gladioli and planted out the following 
spring. They will bloom the next year, 
but better flowers can be obtained by 
cutting off most of the stalks and 
holding the bulbs until the third year, 
when they will be at their best and 
will make a remarkable display. The 
average amateur will probably prefer 
to buy bulbs, which cost only about 
1.50 a dozen. 

In spite of its name Hyacinthus 
candicans has no relation to Hyacinths, 
but is a South African plant having 
only one species. Its stately and orna- 
mental character combined with the 
fact that it blooms for a long period 
and is fragrant makes it a good garden 
subject. Sometimes plants are grown 
in pots or tubs, being used in this way 








whether out of doors or in the house. 

Tom Thumb is also small but more 
erect in habit. Lilae Queen, which is 
larger, is pretty because its color is 
pale lavender. The common variety 
generally sold under the species name 
(Alyssum maritimum) is much larger, 
of looser habit, and less prolific of 
bloom, though the flowers are indi- 
vidually larger and more useful (in a 
limited way) for placing in small 
vases. 

—M. G. Kains. 

Suffern, N. Y. 





SILENE ALPESTRIS 


Although double flowers are said to 
have no place in the native garden I 
must confess to a distinct liking for 
Silene alpestris flora plena as it grows 
at the edge of the wee ‘‘scree’’ at the 





‘dred of these flowers 


A LARGE BED OF HYACINTHUS CANDICANS 


early in spring will give a great pro- 
fusion of flowers from September un- 
til frost. There are few bulbs which 


make more rapid growth, the plants 
being from four to five feet high when 
they start to bloom. They can be 
grown in perennial borders or among 
shrubs, but are even more effective 
when planted in beds. The flowers, 
which are bell shaped and hang sus- 
pended from tall stems, are creamy 
white. Sometimes as many as a hun- 
are to be 
counted on one plant, although this is 
unusual. 

Probably the fact that Hyacinthus 
candicans is grown so infrequently 
lies in the fact that the bulbs ean not 
be used a second time. The only satis- 
factory plan is to buy new bulbs each 
year, or to grow them from seed. Seed 








on the porch or in the summer window 
garden. 





CREEPING THYME AGAIN 


Dear Sir:—May I join the ranks of 
those who warn against planting 
Creeping Thyme? I don’t know who 
or what first brought it to Stock- 
bridge, Mass., but a large lawn there 
became so infested a dozen years ago 
that it had to be plowed up and 
planted to rye and oats for two sea- 
sons before reseeding. The Thyme ap- 
peared in small clumps in the golf 
fairway and in the bordering rough, 
a mile away, where we kept digging 
it up until it was banished. On the 
links at Great Barrington, a patch of 
Thyme recently appeared, on the 
slope of a bunker close to a green, in 
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the center of the course, certainly 
half a mile or more in any direction, 
from a possible parent plant. The 
workmen neglected to remove it, and 
the next season this patch was nearly 
two feet across, and three or four 
smaller patches had appeared, many 
feet away. Under favorable cireum- 
stances, this plant can readily and 
speedily become a widely scattered 
pest, and I do not think anybody 
should be encouraged to plant it. 
Quite the contrary. 
—Walter Prichard Eaton. 

Sheffield, Mass. 





BLUE AND LAVENDER FLOWERS 


First on the list of my ‘‘best’’ blue 
flowers is Plumbago capensis which 
which will generously ‘‘return smile 
for smile’’ in the window garden and 
reward you equally when transplanted 
to the flower bed for summer. My 
plant, two years old, was a veritable 
mass of milky blue Phlox-like blos- 
soms all last summer through. A hard 
wind is its worst enemy, as the bloom 
is very delicately formed. However, 
its beauty must be enjoyed on the 
parent stem, as it is not good for eut- 
ting. 

Next on this list is Streptosolen 
amabilis magnifica. When this plant 
is in full bloom it is a joy to eyes that 
love blue. The reason it is not well- 
known lies, perhaps, in the fact it has 
its marked likes and dislikes as to 
soil and treatment. Not every one suc- 
ceeds in bringing it to full perfection. 
But it is truly worth much effort. 

To those who love the delicate 
beauty of the Grape Hyacinth the 
beautiful, dainty Ophiopogon argen- 
tus will appeal, with its sky blue 
flower spikes almost hidden in a nest 
of grass-like leaves, margined with a 
white band. Its period of blooming is 
a long one and it can be used for pots 
and for bedding out with equal suc- 
cess. 

Then comes a plant I have come to 
love greatly both for its bloom and 
dependable qualities under adverse 
conditions. Impatiens Oliveri is such 
a plant. It is not blue but is a laven- 
der, tinted pale pink, that will cause 
you to wonder how you ever left such 
a marvelously beautiful color out of 
your affections. The plant is simply 
never out of bloom, the blossoms re- 
sembling an Orchid in shape but be- 
ing much larger than other Impatiens 
blooms. This plant will bloom in your 
window all winter and, transplanted 
to your garden will give you blossoms 
all summer. 

—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 
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Long-Season Snapdragons 





Few flowers will give greater re- 
turns in pleasure and satisfaction 
than Antirrhinums or Snapdragons. 
The curiously shaped blooms on long 
spikes run through a wide range of 
soft, pleasing colors. Some of the new 
strains are remarkable for the size 
of their flower heads, and no garden 
subjects are more useful for cutting, 
while at the same time making hand- 
some beds. 

It is possible to buy started plants 
of many varieties, and seeds sown in 
the open ground in early May will 
bloom by the middle of summer. It is 
always desirable to have Snapdragons 
early, because they bloom almost 
steadily throughout the summer and 
early flowers may be obtained from 
seeds sown in boxes of earth in the 
house in March. It is well to make 
several transplantings, shifting the 
plants finally to paper pots in which 
they can go into the garden. Snap- 
dragons are inclined to grow rather 
tall and spindling, for which reason 
frequent pinching back is advised, for 
in this way the plants are made 
stocky and bushy. 

There is a distinct advantage in 
sowing the seeds in boxes even late in 
the season, because the germination 
period is a long one. It is often three 
weeks before the seedlings appear, 
and when seed is planted in the open 
ground it is almost impossible to keep 
the bed free from grass and weeds for 
so long a time. 

Although Snapdragons like a sunny 
exposure, they will bloom freely in 
partial shade. They must, however, 
have fairly rich ground wherever they 
are planted, and respond to occasional 


feedings with liquid manure or pre- 
pared plant food. 

It is well to remember that there 
are both tall and low growing kinds. 
For bedding purposes the dwarf vari- 
eties are to be preferred. The tall 
kinds are more suitable for cutting, 
but as a rule require staking, although 
they can be held upright without dif- 
ficulty when planted in rows by driv- 
ing a stake at each end and running 
wires or strings along the sides. 





COLD FRAMES 


Experienced garden makers who 
raise hundreds of plants use hotbeds, 
but the average amateur finds that the 
labor of making and caring for hotbeds 
amounts to more thau the value of the 
plants. It is different with a coldframe, 
which is heated only by the sunlight 
through the glass. Such a frame is 
easy to handle, requires but little at- 
tention, and is inexpensive to make. 
One can obtain good results by using 
only four boards set on end so as to 
form an open box, with a hotbed sash 
or even a double window over the top. 
A frame of this kind can be set any- 
where in the garden or close to the 
house, but should have a location which 
will give it full sunlight all day. 

Of course a coldframe can not be 
used very early in the season, but for 
a month previous to the date when 
danger of frost is past it will be very 
useful. Many garden makers like to 
start squashes, cucumbers, melons, 
beans and even sweet corn in boxes or 
pots in a coldframe. The plants will be 
large enough to set out as soon as-the 
ground is warm, 





SNAPDRAGONS KEEP A LONG TIME WHEN CUT 
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RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the Library of the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Album des orchidées d’Europe by H. Corre- 
von. 1923. 
British pomology: the apple by R. Hogg. 1851. 

A history and classification of apple vari- 
eties, with synonyms, and a bibliography of 
apple literature. 

Herbaceous borders for amateurs by R. V. G. 
Wooley. 1926. 

North American wildflowers by M. V. Walcott. 
1925, v. 1. 

The first volume of the much heralded Wal- 
eott color plates. A portfolio of rarely beau- 
tiful life-size sketches, each accompanied by 
a brief description. 

Ornamental trees for amateurs by W. J. Bean. 


Plantes des montagnes et des rochers by H. 
Correvon. 1914. 

Textbook of botany for colleges by W. F. 
Ganong. 1924. 

Intended by the author for the general stu- 
dent rather than for the budding specialist; 
consequently emphasizing ‘‘the larger and 
more evident phenomena’’ as they are impor- 
tant in relation to human affairs. 

Tomato production by P. Work. 1926. 


GROWING ALPINE PLANTS* 





Sowing seed is the rational way of 
establishing Alpine plants just be- 
cause it is the most natural. No doubt 
is is a slow method, yet it is simple 
and certain. The chief points to ob- 
serve are the need of a light sandy 
soil with just enough nourishment to 
provide food necessary for the growth 
of young plants. I use one-third leaf- 
mould well riddled to free it from 
grubs, one-third rotted turf or good 
garden soil, one-third granitie or cal- 
careous grit according to the affinity 
of the species. Autumn is the best 
time. Sown directly after harvest 
many kinds germinate at once and 
freely. They pass the winter in the 
cotyledon stage, busy building up a 
strong body of roots. Sowing deferred 
till spring is often slow, sometimes 
deferred a year in germinating. 

The general sowing may be made 
in the spring but it should be very 
early so that the plants may be up be- 


for the hot days of summer. Sow the — 


seed in flats or pots amply drained. 
Place where shade can be given and 
place under glass in a clean cold- 
frame. Cover seeds very thinly. If pos- 
sible cover them with snow during the 

* From a lecture by M. Henri Correvon of 


Geneva, Switzerland, at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 
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winter for it accelerates the process of 
germination. My observations on this 
point are conclusive. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that snow has a real 
influence on sowings of mountain 
plants. 

Where snow is an uncertain quan- 
tity, defer the sowing till spring and 
expose the seed to the warm showers 
of spring. No harm will be done if the 
pots are well drained. It is advisable 
to add a little sifted sphagnum which 
gives a spongy consistency and it aids 
in securing constant regular moisture. 
It takes the place taken in nature by 
rocks, absorbing and retaining mois- 
ture which it gradually gives out. It 
is the hygrometric regulator par ex- 
cellence. 

Do not count as lost a sowing which 
does not come up within a few months. 
At least a year should be allowed be- 
fore pots are thrown away, often more. 
In 1890 I received seed of Heracleum 
mantegazzium sent from the Cauca- 
sus. This noble plant would never have 
been introduced into gardens if I had 
not kept the seeds in the ground for 
three years, hoping to see them come 
up, which they did! When the seed- 
lings are up and gaining a little sub- 
stance, transplant them a little dis- 
tance apart, and later when they can 
stand complete isolation, plant them 
singly in pots or in the rockery. 

Alpine vegetation falls according 
to its chemical affinities into two great 
classes, chalk lovers and chalk haters. 
It is therefore important to know the 
nature of the species so that a con- 
genial soil may be supplied. 

Plants in the second class may be 
grown in peat or leafmould. The 


others in composts of rotten vegetable 
matter, or in leaf soil with an addi- 
tion of broken chalk to make good the 
initial lack of lime. Sphagnum may be 
used with success in growing plants 
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FORCED CHERRY BLOSSOMS 
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from the high mountains. It should be 
placed in pans pierced with many 
holes to allow the drainage to work 
freely. The object is to get a compost 
of a texture which will absorb mois- 
ture like a sponge, and retain enough 
to counteract the ill effects of the 
sun, by maintaining a regular unfail- 
ing humidity around the roots and 
aerial organs. The vessel must be ex- 
posed to the full rays of the sun, 
deluged with water, for success de- 
pends on the frequency of these wa- 
terings and the abundance of vapor 
formed around the plant under the 
influence of the sun. 

Grit, caleareous or granitic is also 
an essential in the culture of Alpines. 
Too rich a soil is injurious for these 
plants are, for the most part, of a 
frugal temper, and ask for nothing 
save a well drained soil, porous and 
somewhat niggard. The most richly 
habited among them, those of the most 
vivid and radiant splendor, live as a 
rule in crevices among the rocks, be- 
tween stones or on glacier moraines, 
all hungry habitations. 

Now as to their permanent abode. 
It is not enough to introduce a mere 
painting, that is to say the brilliant 
flora of the Alps. The framework must 
be true, must have a sense of enfold- 
ing nature. Embed the plants in moss 
and grasses. Group them cunningly in 
a harmonious symphony of many 
colored clusters. Give a bit of pasture 
a soil that leaves the herbage dwarf 
and smooth, spare it from the scythe; 
arrange some little masses here and 
there, enamel it with Alpine flowers, 
set in separate rockeries the flora of 
peak, of field, of wood, and cliff with 
due regard for the needs of each, such 
is the task of the designer of an 
Alpine garden who would wish his 
work to be an artistic one and natural. 
Nature then must be our model; but 
we must only take what she offers of 
beauty for there are in Nature ugli- 
nesses to be avoided. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau went too far when he re- 
quired in his ideal garden a place for 
nettles. 





FORCING SHRUBS IN THE HOUSE 


There are several shrubs and trees 
which can be forced into bloom now if 
cut branches are placed in receptacles 
of water in a warm room. Probably 
the Pussy Willow comes first in the 
ease with which it can be forced. 
‘*Pussies’’ will appear in a week or 
ten days if the little coverings are re- 
moved when the stems are placed in 
water. 

The Forsythia responds almost as 
quickly. Branches as long as can be 
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conveniently handled should be cut. 
The warmth of an ordinary living 
room will bring out the flowers very 
quickly. 

The Flowering Almond (Prunus 
triloba) .. another very easy shrub to 
force. This plant is not seen so often 
as in former years, but is a very 
pretty, low growing garden shrub 
with small, rose-like flowers set 


thickly on the branches. It is worth 


growing in the garden if only to have 
branches available for forcing at this 
season. 

The Flowering Quince is another 
shrub which forees very readily and 
the large blossoms of which are par- 
ticularly decorative. Many of the or- 
namental Cherries, like Prunus to- 
mentosa and Prunus japonica, are 
not at all difficult to force and pro- 
duce flowers in great abundance. For 
that matter, most of the common 
Cherries, Crabapples and Peaches will 
make an attractive display if cut 
branches are taken indoors at this 
time. 

Lilaes, although sometimes forced, 
are much more difficult to handle. 
Small branches will usually fail to 
open their flowers. If a branch five or 
six feet tall can be cut and placed in 
a bucket of water, it will usually open 
a large number of flowers, but of 
course it ruins the symmetry of a 
plant to cut off branches of this size. 

When branches of cut shrubs and 
trees are being forced, they should be 
placed as deeply as possible in water 
and kept in a warm room. Oftentimes 
peeling off an inch of bark at the base 
of each branch is a help, and some 
amateurs think they get better results 
by making a slit in the bottom with a 
sharp knife. 





STARTING GLOXINIAS 


When starting Gloxinia tubers care 
should be taken to have them right 
side up. 

The best soil is sifted leaf mold and 
loam in equal proportions, about one- 
third of this amount of well rotted 
manure, and the same amount of sand. 
The pot should be three-quarters 
filled and the compost pressed down 
lightly, then covered with a dash of 
sand. The tubers can then be set in 
place and the pot filled level with the 
tuber’s top. Water should be poured 
around the edge of the pot and the 
pot set away in a dark, warm corner. 

As the leaves appear, which may be 
in ten days or more, it is necessary to 
be careful about watering. Never 
water over the foliage; the plants like 
a warm, humid atmosphere, but water 
standing on the foliage induces rot. 
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After flowering, gradually withhold 
water until the foliage ripens. 

The tubers are best stored in their 
pots in a temperature that remains 
about 45 degrees. A little water should 
be given occasionally to prevent shriv- 
elling. Commercial growers usually 
store their tubers under the Carna- 
tion bench. 

—W. H. Golby. 
South Weymouth, Mass. 





GROWING CANNA PLANTS 


The first week in March is about 
the right time to start Canna rhizomes. 
The usual method is to start them in 
shallow boxes, covering the bottom 
with one inch of coarse soil, following 
this with a liberal covering of sand, 
on which the eyes are placed, pointing 
upward, leaving two or three inches 
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to be a biennial, and if care is taken, 
and the operation performed at the 
proper time, it may be successfully 
transplanted and induced to flower 
under cultivation. The fact of it be- 
ing biennial would prevent it remain- 
ing permanently where planted, unless 
the environment in that particular spot 
was conducive to its natural reproduc- 
tion from seed. 
—W. H. Judd. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





VANDA CAERULEA A. C. 
BURRAGE 


Vanda caerulea, with its remark- 
able tesselated flower of many shades 
of blue, is to be set down as a prince 
among Orchids. Native of Khasya and 





of shoot on each eye. Cover with more 
sand and put the boxes in a warm 
place after they have been given a 
good soaking. 

When the new shoots appear and 
have made a growth of three inches 
they should be potted up and kept 
growing until the end of May, when 
they may be planted out in beds and 
borders. A few new varieties should 
be tried each year and may be ob- 
tained at any reliable seed house. 
Among the best varieties are The 
Ambassador, Sungold, Copper Giant, 
Golden Eagle, Louis Cayeux, Gertrude, 
Enchantress and Candelabra. 

—Walter Golby. 
South Weymouth, Mass. 





GENTIANA CRINITA 


On page 66 of Horticulture for Feb. 
15 in the article on Blue Gentians the 
statement is made that Gentiana erin- 
ita is an annual; but experience ob- 
tained in raising this plant from seed 
has proven it in more than one ease 


FLOWERS OF VANDA CAERULEA A. 0. BURRAGE 





adjacent regions, it was introduced 
into cultivation in 1849. Many forms 
of the Blue Vanda have been found 
but it is doubtful if any approach in 
depth of color that known as ‘‘A. C. 
Burrage.’’ This Orchid has flowers of 
uniform deep gentian-blue color of 
great depth and substance. The plant 
was obtained in Holland a couple of 
years ago and flowered for the first 
time at Orchidvale in December, 1925. 
The plant is vigorous and bore a ra- 
ceme of 14 flowers, each a fraction 
over four inches in diameter. The 
size and regularity of the floral parts 
are fine qualities but it is the remark- 
ably intense coloring that gives pre- 
eminence to this form. With the full 
sun-light playing upon the blossoms 
the effect is sublime. Exhibited before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety on January 11, 1926, it was 
awarded a first class certificate of 
merit and its fortunate owner a large 
gold medal. 


—Vanda. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Crimson Shades in Gladioli 





Few Gladiolus experts will question 
the statement that Crimson Glow is 
the best Gladiolus of its color in gen- 
eral use. This variety has been on the 
market for several years, and is in- 
expensive, but its fine, deep crimson 
color and large flowers on a tall, 
straight spike permit it to maintain 
its supremacy. 

War is another old time Gladiolus 
which is even cheaper and has large 
conspicuous blooms. It is a good red 
variety for home gardens. Cowee’s 
Searlet Wonder is still another 
brilliant, strong, old-fashioned kind 
which costs but little. Neither of 
these, however, bas the style and gen- 
eral attractiveness of Crimson Glow, 
which stands at the head of the in- 
expensive kinds. 

When it comes to the newer vari- 
eties, Robert T. Jackson immediately 
demands attention. This is one of the 
Fischer varieties, named for a well 
known New England flower-growing 
enthusiast. Robert T. Jackson is a 
better Gladiolus than Mrs. Watt 
which it somewhat resembles and 





which it is likely to displace. It has 
much more substance and stands the 
rain better. It is well known that Mrs. 
Watts becomes full of holes whenever 
a rainstorm comes up. This fault is 
not found with Robert T. Jackson, 
and the rich crimson maroon color has 
an iridescence which wins it immedi- 
ate favor when seen in sunshine. Its 
only fault is the fact that it has a 
somewhat short spike and that as a 
rule it does not grow well from small 
bulbs. With No. 1 or No. 2 bulbs it 
makes a very fine flower. 

Groff’s Dominion is a bright red 
Gladiolus which is well liked. It is 
sometimes called Red Emperor. 

Among the strong reds Illuminator 
is often given a prominent place. This 
is a Hinckel variety and good for 
color as well as a good propagator, 
but not equal on the whole to Crimson 
Glow. 

In Captain Miles Standish, Fischer 
has produced a red Gladiolus of much 
merit, but one which is new as yet and 
not cheap. Just what record it will 
make remains to be seen. 


THE NEW GLADIOLUS ROBERT T. JACKSON 
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Then there is Diana, which some- 
what resembles Crimson Glow but has 
lighter foliage. It is a good propagator 
and has an attractive flower. 

Purple Glory is a Kunderd produe- 
tion which has become very popular. 
It does not have the clearness of Cru- 
sader, which it resembles, but is much 
cheaper. Crusader is a handsome red, 
but unfortunately is a poor propaga- 
tor and hard to raise. 

Finally there are two very new 
varieties which should be mentioned. 
One of them, Persia, is a striking 
Gladiolus with buds which look like 
black satin tinged with red. These 
buds open into deep red flowers tinged 
with black. The second is Arabia, a 
very deep crimson and a Gladiolus 
which bids fair to win wide favor but 
which at present is rare and expen- 
sive. 





ROSE GHISLAINE DE FELIGONDE 


Yellow Roses are always in de- 
mand, but this hardy climber seems 
to have escaped general recognition 
for some reason or other. It may be 
the name or the fact that it is listed 
in only one catalogue, be thet as it 
may, here is a Rose possibility merit- 
ing much greater popularity. It is 
one of Turbat’s 1916 introductions, 
derived from Rosa multiflora, a na- 
tive of Japan, and which has the 
characteristics of sturdy arching 
canes and large, bright, clean foliage 

Although it is noted as needing shel- 
ter in very severe climates, I have 
seen it flourishing on a wind swept 
hill of Massachusetts and growing 
vigorously over a porch in Bellows 
Falls, Vt. It is in full bloom around 
the 20th of June. The buds an apricot 
yellow, and the flowers pale buff with 
copper tints. The canes are almost 
without thorns and the leaves glossy 
and luxuriant. The plant does little 
the first season but establishes itself 
the following summer. The third sea- 
son there is a profusion of blooms 
which gives scattered clusters for 
many weeks. Mildew does not seem to 
trouble it; in fact it has more virtues 
and fewer faults than most Roses. 

—Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr. 
Worcester, Mass. 





SPRAYING PUMPS 


The small place gardener will find 
that one of the little compressed air 
sprayers now on the market will give 


perfect satisfaction for spraying 
shrubs about the garden. Even small 
fruit trees can be well covered with 
these sprayers because extension rods 
are available which permit one to 
throw the spray ten feet or possibly 
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fifteen feet into the air. When buying 
a sprayer get one made of brass or 
copper rather than of galvanized iron. 
It will cost twice as much as the gal- 
vanized kind but later in the season 
the chances are the gardener will want 
to use bordeaux mixture in his 
sprayer. Bordeaux mixture corrodes 
iron so that a galvanized iron sprayer 


will not last more than a couple of | 


seasons while one of brass or copper 
will last indefinitely. 

One can secure a small tank on 
wheels with a little pump in it that 
will generate sufficient force to spray 
even with a ten-foot rod covering 
trees twenty feet high. In my advisory 
work for the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there have been 
places where I have assisted in the 
spraying of trees of that height with 
this small equipment. It really does 
not make much difference what kind 
of a sprayer one has just so long as 
it produces a mist-like spray. 

—P. T. Barnes. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





POTENTILLA TRIDENTATA 


Potentilla tridentata is one of the 
most delightful of our native alpines 
and although I like it best as it bulges 
out the crevices of the Monadnock 
ledges it seems to thrive in heavy 
garden soil and even there retains its 
woody root-stocks that branch well 
below the surface. In my own light 
soil it is extremely slow to make any 
sort of a mat but in the heavier soil at 
the Lowthorpe School it is really ef- 
fective with the Heathers and low 
Junipers. The trifoliate leaves are 
shiny and evergreen, richly tinged 
with bronze as winter advances and 
above this gleaming three inch mat 
rise the slender stems and dainty 
white flowers. 

I have seen this Potentilla recom- 
mended as a ground-cover but, except 
in the wild I do not consider it to be 
recommended generally. For the rock- 
garden it is, however, a real joy and 
like its Alpine companion, Vaccinium 
vitis-idaea, nestles close to out-crop- 
ping rocks. 

—R. 8. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 





COMING EVENTS 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 9-13.— Spring 
Flower Show, at the Oommercial Museum, 
34th Street near Spruce. 

New York City, March 15-20.—The 13th 
International Flower Show, at the Grand 
Central Palace, 247 Park Avenue. 

Boston, Mass., March 17-21.—Grand Ex- 
hibition of Spring Flowering Plants, at 
Horticultural Hall. 
_Ph hia, Pa., 7-9.—Second Ex- 
hibition of the American Orchid Society, at 
Memorial Hall. 

Boston, Mass., June 5-6.—Rhododendrons, 
Aoanien, Irises Exhibition, at Horticultural 
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Growing Lilies from Seed 





Growing Lilies from seed is at all 
times a fascinating occupation and 
when one is fortunate enough to find 
the right pollen to fertilize a species 
that seldom sets seed it is particu- 
larly so. 

My first work with Liliums was 
done at the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph. While there, under Prof. 
J. W. Crow’s direction, I made sev- 
eral interesting crosses but unfortu- 
nately a severe winter destroyed most 
of the seedlings. One plant of L. 
Henryi x speciosum roseum bloomed 
but appeared to be L. Henryi, so that 
the Lily George C. Creelman, which 
is a cross of L. Sargentiae and regale, 
is the only one of the crosses that 
seems to have survived. 

On my coming to the Central Ex- 
perimental Farm at Ottawa, Mr. 
Macoun wished to find out how many 
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A NEW HYBRID LILY 


species of Liliums coul@ be success- 
fully grown from seed and the length 
of time required for seedlings to grow 
to blooming ‘size as well as to have 
crosses made in order to get new var- 
ieties. In my experience there are 
three species of Lilium which do not 
seed naturally and will not set seed 
when pollenized with their own pol- 
len, but in each ease seed will set 
when a suitable cross is made. 

Both L. eandidum and L. chalee- 
donicum can be used to pollenize L. 
testaceum, and two seedlings when the 
first named was used as the pollen 
parent have bloomed here. One is much 


like L. eandidum in shape of flowers 
but has the reddish anthers of the seed 
parent while the other is the shape of 
L. testaceum but the petals ‘are white 
and the anthers golden yellow. 

This last one seems to be much the 
same as the seedling ‘‘ White Knight’’ 
that Wallace of England has listed 
in a recent catalogue. L. Hansonii, an- 
other species which refuses to seed 
with its own pollen, can be made te 
seed freely, as the photograph shows, 
by using some other kind. The pollen 
used was from two martagon-Han- 
sonii hybrids, L. marhan and L. dal- 
hansoni. 

L. tigrinum is the other species to 
which I referred that will not seed 
when pollenized with its own pollen, 
but when crossed with L. Maximo- 
wiczii or L. Willmottiae it has done so 
here. The photograph of L. tigrinum 
and L. Maximowiezii was taken on 
September 9, 1923, two years after 
the seed was sown. One seedling with 
L. Willmottiae as the pollen parent 
bloomed at the same time and these 
are I think the first L. tigrinum seed- 
lings known. Dr. A. B. Stout at the 
New York Botanical Gardens has 
made the same crosses but his seed- 
lings had not bloomed in 1923. 

Some species of Lilium seed freely 
here and by sowing the seed in the 
greenhouse in early winter will bloom 
in two years but of course they need 
three or four to come to perfection. 
These are Davidii davuricum x 
Thunbergianum and the reciprocal 
cross, Henryi, longiflorum, regale 
and tenuifolium. L. concolor, speciosum 
and Willmottiae, take a longer time to 
bloom. Auratum, canadense and super- 
bum have not yet been successfully 
grown from seed. 

—Isabella Preston. 
Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 





FORCED CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Would it be possible to hold the blooming 
period of potted Chrysanthemums back by 
cutting off the top so that they would bloom 
after Christmas? 


There are only three varieties of 
Chrysanthemums, to the writer’s 
knowledge, which will give a second 
crop of flowers. These are Early 
Frost, White Golden Glow and Seven 
Oaks. When the first blooms are cut 
as much stem should be left as pos- 
sible. New shoots will then form, 
which will produce flowers a month 
or so later. For the amateur it would 
be an interesting experiment, but to 
the professional the flowers would be 
too unimportant. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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Few more novelties are to be met 
with among the vegetables this year 
than in the list of flowers. So far as I 
have found, only one vegetable which 
is really new is being offered. 

This is the Topepo, which comes 
from the West, having been originated 
by a vegetable grower in California. 
It is a cross between the Bell pepper 
and the Stone tomato, and is said to 
have stirred the enthusiasm of jaded 
palates to a greater extent than any 
vegetable novelty in recent years. 

The color of the Topepo is de- 
scribed as a vivid red, deeper than 
that of the tomato. The fruit is six to 
eight inches in diameter and smooth 
like that of the tomato, yet having the 
bulges of the Bell pepper. According 
to reports it keeps better than either 
the pepper or the tomato, and has a 
flavor all its own. . 

I am interested to find that the Des 
Moines squash is at last finding its 
way into the eastern catalogues. This 
is a curious little vegetable about the 
size of a muskmelon, and in shape 
similar to a pear. In color it is dark 
green, and it can be served as an in- 
dividual portion like a melon. Being 
small it is easily grown in any back 
yard, and keeps fairly well. It has 
been known for several years in the 
western states, and an occasional en- 
terprising eastern amateur has experi- 
mented with it. Now it is available for 
any garden maker. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments, to my point of view, has been 
the creation of muskmelons which are 
adapted to gardens in New England 
and other northern states. It has been 
difficult in the past to get melons 
which would mature early, and plants 
of late melons are almost sure to be 
attacked by plant lice in great num- 
bers before the end of the season. 

Wilfrid Wheeler, of Concord and 
Falmouth, Mass., has been experi- 
menting with a new strain of melons 
which gives fruit in midsummer and 
is very prolific. These melons as grown 
on Cape Cod have been a great suc- 
cess. They are large, round, sweet and 
juicy. 

In my own garden near Boston I 
grew the little melon Lake Champlain 
last year, and found it very satisfac- 
tory. This is the earliest melon with 
which I have had any experience, and 
not at all difficult to handle. To be 
sure, many plants were destroyed by 
cut worms, but that was my fault. The 


cut worms can be kept away by the 
use of poison bait such as now may be 
purchased on the market ready for 
use. 

These melons will mature fruit long 
before the end of the season when 
started in the open ground. There is a 
distinct advantage, though, in starting 
the plants in paper pots in coldframes 
about three weeks before the danger 
of frost is over. The advantage of 
paper pots lies in the fact that the 
plants can be set in the ground with- 
out disturbing the roots, and that if 
the pots are allowed to protrude above 
the surface they will keep away cut 
worms. 

Another plan and one which is 
easily followed when only a few 
plants are being grown is to set fore- 
ing frames over each hill. These 
frames are readily made by knocking 
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mind the new cabbage Golden Acre, 
which I can recommend without reser- 
vation as being the earliest round 
headed kind, maturing at least seven 
days ahead of Jersey Wakefield, which 
has always been looked upon as the 
earliest of all. The heads of Golden 
Acre are firm and solid, and lack the 
heavy midrib which makes some kinds 
of cabbage objectionable. When well 
grown each head weighs about four 
pounds. This cabbage is especially 
good for the small garden, not only 
because it matures quickly but also 
because the heads grow so tightly 
that the plants can be placed close 
together in the rows. 

Perhaps I might say a word also 
about the bean known as Carpinteria, 
an excellent variety for the home gar- 
den. This is a pole bean which, al- 
though not very large, is delicious in 
flavor and produces enormous quan- 
tities. It matures in about ninety days. 

Writers on garden subjects some- 
times advise the planting of only 
dwarf beans in small gardens, claim- 
ing that pole beans require too much 

















THE NEW VEGETABLE TOPEPO 


the tops and bottoms from soap 
boxes. A*“light of glass should be 
placed over the top, while the weather 
remains cool, being raised or removed 
on warm days. 

When the plants are well started 
and danger of frost no longer exists, 
the glass may be replaced with mos- 
quito netting, the flea beetles and 
striped bette being excluded in that 
manner. 

I have found this a very easy way 
in which to raise muskmelons, and I 
see no reason why amateur garden 
makers should not now have a long 
season of luscious melons. As every- 
one knows who has had any experi- 
ence with melons, they lose much of 
their sweetness and flavor after hav- 
ing been kept in storage even a short 
time. They never taste so good as 
when they are served immediately 
after leaving the vines. 

Garden makers should also keep in 


space. I am sure that this is a mis- 
take. It is true that pole beans cannot 
be planted so closely together as bush 
beans, but they are very much more 
prolific and bear for a much longer 
season. Some bush beans are needed 
for the first crop, but pole beans are 
much more satisfactory for the main 
crop. 

Then there is a beet which is well 
worth mention, although it is not by 
any means new, having been listed 
uder several names, such as Winter 
Keeper, All Seasons, and Rajah. It 
seems to have come out quite defin- 
itely now as the Century beet, and 
under that name may be considered 
the only real rival of the Detroit Dark 
Red beet. To be sure it is entirely 
different from the latter, being shaped 
almost like a top instead of being 
round like the older kinds. Perhaps 
it is not quite so easy to cultivate in 
shallow ground, but it is remarkable 
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for its fine quality and is just as good 
in autumn as it is in midsummer. The 
color is bright and attractive, and the 
beets keep well. Furthermore the tops 
are almost as good as Swiss chard 
and New Zealand spinach when 
cooked, and are readily canned for 
winter use. By making plantings from 
April until late July, a constant suc- 
cession of vegetables and greens can 
be obtained, with an abundance for 
winter use. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


‘*Herbaceous Borders for Amateurs,’’ by 
R. V. G. Woolley. Published in America by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price 
$1.75. 


Because this book bears the imprint 
of an American publisher no doubt it 
will be purchased as a guide by Amer- 
ican amateurs. This is unfortunate. 
Written in England, many of the 
plants and methods described are not 
suitable for American conditions. Any 
American gardener who attempts to 
follow the instructions in this book 
will be led sadly astray. There is much 
that will be of help to expert garden- 
ers, but little that will aid the ama- 
teur. 


‘Ornamental Trees for Amateurs,’’ by W. 
J. Bean. Published in America by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. Price $1.75. 


This book is also English, being 
written by the Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, at Kew. It, however, 
contains a large amount of material 
which is useful for garden makers in 
this country who are interested in 
trees and shrubs, although exception 
may be taken to the suggestion that 
gas tar be used for covering wounds 
made by pruning. This material has 
not always proved safe over here. 

‘“*Tomato Production,’’ by Paul Work. 


Published by Orange Judd Company, New 
York. Price $1.25. 


This book is one of a series of in- 
expensive publications for practical 
garden makers. It is written from a 
commercial standpoint and contains 
much useful information about the 
growing of tomatoes for market, both 
out of doors and under glass. The 
book is unusually complete consider- 
ing the fact that it fills only 127 
pages. 


“The Wonder Book of Plant Life,’’ by J. H. 
Fabre. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. Price $5.00. 


This is just the book for amateurs 
whose minds are full of questions 
about the manner in which plants 
live, feed and breathe. It answers al- 
most every question which is likely 
to be asked with a fullness of detail 
which makes it an extremely valuable 
addition to the garden library. 


HORTICULTURE 


PRUNING GRAPE VINES 


March is the best month to prune 
grape vines. Commercial growers are 
likely to prune at any time in the 
winter, but some kinds, Agawam being 
an example, are more likely to be in- 
jured by severe winter weather if they 
are pruned early. After April has ar- 
rived, there is danger of bleeding, 


. which, while it may not do as much 


damage as sometimes supposed, is to 
be avoided when possible. 

It is difficult te give full directions 
for pruning grapes, as several differ- 
ent systems are followed. Vines grow- 
ing over buildings or on arbors for 
ornamental purposes will naturally 
not be pruned very hard. Vines being 
grown wholly for fruit should be cut 
severely. A Coneord vine should not 
carry over fifty or sixty buds, which 
means that it should not have more 
than from four to six canes, these 
being the canes which developed last 
season. When a vine is_ properly 
trimmed, no wood older than these 
few one-year canes is allowed except 
the trunks and the arms on which the 
fruiting canes are carried. 





CONTROLLING SAN JOSE SCALE 


Dear Sir—On Page 4 of Horticulture 
(Jan. 1) a statement is made that San 
Jose scale is coming back, due to lax- 
ity on the part of the growers. Lime 
sulphur, 1 to 8, is recommended as a 
remedy. Please allow me to correct 
that statement. San Jose scale is com- 
ing back in spite of the use of lime- 
sulphur. The fruit growers of Indiana 
and Illinois vainly tried to control the 
scale with lime-sulphur and com- 
plained to their experiment stations 
that lime-sulphur had lost its virtue. 
The stations were unconvinced and 
went into the orchard districts to 
prove that the growers were wrong, 
but they soon found the growers had 
stated the case correctly and recom- 
mended 6 to 8 percent oil sprays. 

This past season the apple growers 
of the Shenandoah Valley took a 
heavy loss in seale marked fruit be- 
cause the Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion had not yet recommended oil 
sprays. The county agent of Franklin 
County, Penn., a continuation of the 
Shenandoah Valley district, told me 
that at a farm products show in De- 
cember at Greencastle, 60 percent of 
the apples shown were scale marked. 
Something had to be done, he said, 
but the State Extension Service had 
not authorized him to use oil sprays. 

The fruit grower today who wants 
to raise clean fruit must use an oil 
spray and he should use one of the 
manufactured miscible oils. The 2 per- 
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cent engine oil emulsions are unsatis- 
factory, for in addition to controlling 
scale the growers must control the 
European red mite (a new imported 
red spider) and engine oil emulsions 
do not kill more than 90 percent of 
the red mite nor do they give a good 
commercial control of the scale. More- 
over, they do not mix well with hard 
water. Suitable miscible oils do not 
present that trouble. 
—P. T. Barnes. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vermont) ‘‘Fruit 
trees, shade trees, etc.’’ 

Plants and trees of all kinds hardy in Ver- 
mont are included. The sections on shade trees, 
evergreens, hardy shrubs and vines, and 
hardy perennials are exceptionally full, and 
include the old-fashioned favorites as well as 
tested new varieties. There is much practical 
information in compact form. 

Alexander & Brown (Perth, Scotland) ‘‘My 
garden book, 1926.’’ 

A carefully prepared and interesting cata- 
logue of vegetables and flowers, both standard 
varieties and novelties. The outstanding fea- 
tures are a group of lists of annuals for 
special purposes, and the Sweet Pea section. 
The latter, besides being the largest single 
section of the book, has two lists of the 
National Sweet Pea Society—a sélected list of 
the best varieties by color, and ‘‘too-much- 
alike varieties.’’ 
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Lily of the Valley 
for forcing in the Home 

Throughout the Winter season we supply 
to an exacting clientele fancy bowls and 
pots filled with Lily of the Valley grow- 
ing in specially prepared bulb Fibre. 
Prices, according to the container se- 
lected, $1.75 to $10.00. 

We are at all times prepared to supply 
the highest grade of Pips for forcing. 
Per bunch of 25 pips, postpaid $1.75 
Per 100 pips, postpaid 6.00 
Bulb Fibre (prepared) per quart 15 


BRECKS 
85 State Street 
Telephone your orders to us at 


Congress 8220 
Send for Catalogue 





Boston 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas Good Books to Own 
This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- accede iii Ce Mahia $3.25 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from ‘ DP ee 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been BAILEY, poesia atte of Horticulture, nee 
, . 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- » . ae G deo tox Little Mou 7S alent Ste 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, ee eee eee Rene eee Geter eee : 
and transplant with exceptional success. CLovup, Culture of Perennials ede eePeoeseccececeoeee 2.50 
HarpDInG, Peonies in the Little Garden ............. 1.75 
AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) Heprick, Systematic Pomology ............-.+++++: 4.00 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers Horrtes, Little Book of Annuals .................+. 1.65 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. Bee in . 
Plants 2 to 2%4 feet tall, packed for Hortes, Little Book of Perennials ................. 1.65 
shipment, $4.50 each Horrss, Little Book of Climbing Plants ............ 1.90 
I ine oie bide rw gasoniewe dues 1.7 
AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) Kine, The Little Garden 5 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, .~g “april 20th, Kine, Variety in the Little Garden ............... 1.75 
= amp by late frosts. Endorsed Arnold Ar- I ID st. erebedssbeceusees 3.00 
oretum. * 4: 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.00 each PII: TUNE BG soc sccsccccweceiccsccccuas 2.00 
McPaatame, Base 16 Americd «oo. s ciccccececces 3.00 
AZALEA yretentg or agrees [hove meg | . - OrtLorr, Garden Blue Book ..............-++e0005 2.50 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding lowers delicate rosy lilac, . 
single, large, fragrant, open May Sth after the new leaves Rocers, Planning the Garden bia doe th necewnccss eee 2.00 
have formed. Very beautiful “<r erfectly amy, = STEELE, Design in the Little Garden ............... 1.75 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: is is one o ic best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American VAN RENSSELAER, Art Out of Doors .. ..........-- 2.50 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- White, Principles of Flower Arrangement ......... 2.65 
pestense. Witson, America’s Greatest Garden .............. 3.00 
Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $4.50 each Waicnt, Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers ....... 7.50 
| 
WYMAN’S sg eg 
= ghar Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. BOSTON 
Barrett, W. E. (Providence, R. I.) ‘‘Seeds 
HARDY FERNS 1nd farm implomente.’’ table and | 7DAHLIAS 
a 10n to e ordinary vegetabie an 
Sport Cts. henge sie ee ae flower entries, the chief items of Tetevess are ney ae hm 
Shield Ferns, 5 Lace Ferns, all hardy lists of sweet and medicinal herbs, of seeds | when 
evergreens, also 5 Gossamer Ferns and of ornamental foliage plants, and of hardy | for quality. 
5 Ostrich Ferns, 25 in all for $3.25. If perennials, and a spraying calendar. It would | Foroverathird 
wanted by mail add 25 cents for postage. be improved for quick reference by the addi- | of a century 
No catalog. tion of an index. this Trade- 
AMHERST NURSERIES, Amherst, Mass. Bolton, R. & Son (Birdbrook, Essex, Eng.) _—— has stood 
‘‘Sweet Peas, 1926.’ or quality and 
A fifteen-page descriptive list of novelties ace —_ 
from your own garden. of recent years, by a firm of Sweet Pea ng po bs 

GRAP ES Can’t you taste their | Specialists. and healthy, 

ness? Youcan pick such Grapes if you | Brown, W. F. (Uncasville, Conn.) ‘‘Dahlias, | Novelties and ; 

plant our vigorous roots. Concord is 1926.’ standards. 

—ag eameaes ee stare for vineyard A classified catalogue of forty-eight pages, Prices very reasonable. Catalogue free. 
ag | bs ag A dy og including various lists of novelties. The ‘‘New . WILMORE 
Established 59 years. ar introductions for 1926’’ takes six pages. (The original Dahlia specialist) 
T. $. HUBBARD CO., Box 19, Fredonia, N.Y. | Callaghan, J. Is (Oakland, Calif.) ‘‘The pick | p39 Denver Colorado 








Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties 
Write for new descriptive list 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 


Forestburg . - Texas 








Father Schoener’s 


ROSES — DAHLIAS 


Circumstances make it necessary to break 
up this splendid collection at very low 
prices. 
For special bargain list write to 
THE PADRE’S BOTANICAL 


GARDENS 
125 So. Milpas St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 











Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
When Writing to Advertisers 





The bulk of the list is given to Dahlias. 
Both lists give brief descriptions. In addition 
to tubers of Dahlias, seeds are advertised. 


Campbell, F. W. (Detroit, Mich.) ‘‘Iris.’’ 

An interesting list, giving not only descrip- 
tion, but name of originator and date of intro- 
duction. An especially meaty preface, and a 
list of ‘‘the fifty best Iris’’ grouped by color 
are valuable features. 


Crow, J. W. (Simcoe, Ont., Can.) ‘‘Second 
annual Gladiolus guide book.’’ 

Though importation of Canadian bulbs is 
difficult, the possibility of obtaining hand- 
pollenized seed makes this catalogue of in- 
terest. 


Dobbie & Co., Ltd. (Edinburgh, Scotland) 
‘*Spring Catalogue, 1926.’’ 

In the vegetable section, the chief feature 
is the inclusion of directions for culture. 
Among the flowers, a four-page list of novel- 
ties and the special list of Sweet Peas are the 
outstanding items. Both groups are very full. 
The whole catalogue is carefully prepared and 
unusually well illustrated. There is also a 
separate 84-page ‘‘Catalogue of plants.’’ 


Ferndale Nursery (Askov, Minn.) ‘‘Hardy 
Ferns, wild and perennial flowers, ever- 
greens.’’ 

The title indicates the scope of this cata- 
logue. Descriptions give time of blooming and 
in some cases brief planting suggestions. 
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Flowers of Gorgeous Beauty 


To avoid disappointment, an early selec- 
tion from the following superb assortment 
is urged. 

Giant Dahlia, prize collection, all named, 

6 for $2. 

Giant Dahlia, 
named, 12 for $2. 

Giant Dahlia, florist assortment, 12 for $1. 

Gladiolus, rainbow mixture, all blooming 
size, 40 for $1, or 100 for $2. 

Cannas, orchid flowering, all colors, 12 
for $1 

German Iris, rare collection, 12 for $1. 

Peonies, (3 to 5 eyes), all colors, 3 for 
$1, or 12 for $3. 

Chrysanthemums, assorted, 2 
clumps, 12 for $1. 

Tea Roses, bloom monthly, all 2 year old, 
all colors, 5 for $ 


All rad d yo for list. 
Atco Flower Gardens Atco, N. J. 


exhibition collection, all 


year old 























